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GAMES  FOR  THE  BLIND  WHICH  MAY  BE 
PLAYED  ANYWHERE 

By  HAROUD  MOLTER 


Principal  of  Boys'  Department,  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 


A  T  a  recent  exhibition -of  the  activi- 
ties  of  blind  children,  the  visitors 
were  very  much  interested  in  the 
amusements  of  the  boys  and  girls.  A 
gymnastic  exhibition  in  a  school  for 
blind  children  differs  very  little  from 
one  given  at  a  gymnasium  for  seeing 
children,  for  it  includes  calisthenics, 
marching,  apparatus  work,  and  pyra¬ 
mid  building.  The  boys  play  “hockey” 
with  a  tin  can,  on  a  cement  floor,  and 
“football”  with  the  assistance  of 
sighted  players.  The  girls  dance  and 
play  ring  games  with  pleasure  and 
ease,  so  that  to  a  visitor  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  difference  between 
the  amusements  of  a  blind  and  a  seeing 
person.  In  running,  wires  are  often 
used  as  guides,  and  for  some  games, 
bells  are  placed  inside  of  footballs  and 
baseballs. 

When  we  examine  the  quiet  games, 
we  find  that  certain  devices  are  usu¬ 
ally  necessary  to  enable  the  blind 
player  to  play  the  games  of  his  sighted 
associates.  The  Germans  have  proven 
themselves  the  most  active  and  versa¬ 
tile  in  preparing  games  for  the  blind, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
time  of  war,  that  their  game  of  “siege” 
is  characteristic  of  how  these  people 
train  their  children,  in  times  of  peace 
and  play,  to  think  about  military  strat¬ 
egy.  A  number  of  games  here  pic¬ 
tured  hav--hren  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Any  amateur  mechanic  can 
make  all  of  them,  and  as  the  apparatus 
is  light  and  easily  handled,  the  games 
may  be  played  anywhere — in  the  home 
having  one  or  more  blind  members ; 
on  a  park  bench  where  blind  friends 
are  wont  to  meet  on  sunny  days ;  or 
in  factories  or  offices  during  lunch 
hours. 

In  general,  wood  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  material  to  use.  Lines  may 
be  represented  by  little  tacks,  raised 
strips  of  wood  or  cardboard,  or 
grooves.  The  grooves  are  the  least 
desirable,  for,  to  the  fingers  of  a  blind 


person,  a  raised  line  is  easier  to  follow 
than  a  groove.  In  the  case  of  checkers 
and  similar  games,  the  little  disks,  or 
indicators,  should  have  small  projec¬ 
tions  underneath,  which  will  fit  into 
holes  drilled  in  the  proper  places  in  the 
board,  as  in  the  mill  game.  In  others, 
the  board  consists  of  little  pockets 
formed  by  thin  strips,  as  in  halma. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  use  thick 
cardboard  in  place  of  wood,  for  the 
playing  board.  This  should  be  var¬ 
nished  or  shellacked  after  the  card¬ 
board  has  been  put  into  proper  form. 

Any  game  of  cards  may  be  adapted 
by  using  the  raised  dots  which  repre¬ 
sent  letters.  These  dots  are  punched 
by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment  called  a  stylus,  which  resembles 
an  awl.  The  raised  part  of  the  dots 
should  be  on  the  face  of  the  card. 
Blind  people  enjoy  using  cards  with 
pictures,  and  for  that  reason  the  game 
of  “baseball”  is  very  popular.  Plain 
cards  are  often  used,  however. 

The  solitaire  games  are  interesting 
to  those  who  have  much  time  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  “pyramid”  game  consists 
of  eight  wooden  disks,  each  smaller 
than  the  next  one  below  it.  These  are 
moved  to  any  one  of  the  rods,  one  at 
a  time,  and  always  so  that  there  is  a 
smaller  above  a  larger.  The  puzzle  is 
solved  when  the  whole  pyramid  has 
been  transferred  in  its  original  form  to 
either  one  of  the  rods  which  were 
unoccupied  at  the  beginning. 

The  “fox  and  geese”  game  is  often 
played  with  marbles.  There  is  one 
unoccupied  spot  in  the  beginning  and 
the  play  is  as  follows  :  One  indicator 
(a  marble  or  rod)  jumps  over  another 
adjacent  to  it,  and  to  the  next  space 
beyond,  which  of  course  nfuht  be 
vacant.  In  the  beginning  the  center 
space  is  the  only  unoccupied  spot.  The 
indicator  which  has  been  jumped  is 
removed.  This  operation  of  jumping 
and  removing  is  continued  until  only 
one  indicator  is  left  at  the  center. 
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Below:  Two  Shapes 
of  Checkermen, 
Resting  in  Depres¬ 
sions  in  the  Board, 
are  Used  by  Blind 
Opponents.  Each 
Checker  Has  a  Little 
Center  Countersunk 
on  One  Side.  When 
This  Side  is  Turned 
Up,  It  Represents 
a  King 
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Exciting  Events  Occur  on 
This  Journey.  The  Travel 
Game  Comes  from  Germany. 
Dice  areThrown  toDetermine 
the  Route  of  the  Traveler, 
While  Pins  Indicate  His 
Location 


Board  for  Playing  “Fox  and 
Geese”:  By  a  Process  of 
Tumping,  One  Man  should 
be  Left  in  the  Center  at 
the  End  of  the  Game.  ^ 
Marbles  are  Used  for  Men 


Blind  Men  Enjoying 
a  Quiet  Game  of 
i  Checkers  on  Roof 
k  Garden  for  Jewish  i 
■k  Blind,  East  A 
Side,  New  M 
York  City 


Lotto  with  Beads 
or  Beans  for 
Covers,  and  Holes 
in  the  Cardboard 
Number  Sheets. 
The  Figures  are 
Raised  and  Dotted 
Characters  are 
Used.  This  Old 
Game  Is  Very 
Popular  with  the 
Blind 


Above :  Inter-  mm 
locking  Dominoes 
are  Cut  from  Com¬ 
pact  Paper.  Little 
Tacks  are  Used  as 
Dots. 

Left:  Archball.  The 
First  Girl  in  Each 
Lias-Claps  Her 
Hands  or  Calls  to 
the  Girl  Who  Has 
the  Ball 


Left  :  Halma.  The 
Wooden  Indicators 
are  Cut  into  Differ¬ 
ent  Shapes  at  the 
Top  for  the  Differ¬ 
ent  Players 
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Right:  Cardboard 

of  a  Very  Durable 
Sort  is  Shellacked 
and  Makes  a  Splen¬ 
did  Pachisi  Board 
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The  Two  Pictures 
Immediately  Below 
Show  Playing  Cards 
for  the  Blind,  Hav¬ 
ing  Raised  Dots  to 
Represent  Letters, 
and  Two  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Deeply  En¬ 
grossed  in  a  Game 


“Siege**  —  a  Good  Preparation 
for  Chess:  The  Besieged  Holds 
the  Fort  with  Two  Men.  The 
Besieger  Tries  to  Take  the  Fort 
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“Mill” — a  Lively  Game  Origi¬ 
nated  in  Germany:  Three  Men  in 
Line  Make  a  Mill,  Causing  the 
Opponent  to  Lose  a  Man 


AMERICAN  BRAILLE  ALPHABET  AND  NUMERALS. 


A  German  Game 
of  Authors:  These 
Carry  the  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Braille, 
but  Blind  People 
Like  Pictures  on 
the  C ards  as  Well 
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Left:  A  Ger¬ 
man  Chess  Board. 
The  Light 
Squares  are 
Raised,  the 
Darker  Squares 
are  Lowered 

Right : 

An  Ingenious 
Arrangement  of 
the  Old  Game 
of  Backgammon 
The  Cross  Pieces 
Are  Thin  Strips 
of  Wood 


“Fifteen”— a 
Game  of  Solitaire, 
and  the  “Pyramid,” 
Always  a  Smaller 
Above  a  Larger 
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In  the  “fifteen”  puzzle,  there  are  15 
blocks,  numbered  from  1  to  15.  The 
holder,  which  resembles  a  box  cover, 
has  space  for  16.  The  blocks  are 
shaken  up  and  then  put  into  the  holder 
in  any  order  but  the  right.  They  are 
then  moved  around,  one  at  a  time, 
without  being  removed  from  the 
holder  until  they  are  arranged  in  reg¬ 
ular  order. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
how  the  other  common  games,  such  as 
dominoes,  checkers,  and  chess,  are 
played,  but  the  three  German  games  of 
"mill,”  “siege,”  and  “travel”  require 
some  explanation.  For  the  mill  game 
there  are  18  disks,  nine  for  each  of  the 
two  players.  The  disks  are  marked  or 
shaped  in  two  different  ways,  so  that 
each  player  can  distinguish  those 
which  belong  to  him.  “A”  places  a 
disk  on  the  board,  in  one  of  the  little 
holes.  Then  “B”  places  one.  Thus 
they  continue,  each  one  trying  to  place 
three  of  his  own  in  line  along  the 
grooves,  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  prevent  his  opponent  from  getting 
three  of  his  disks  in  line.  Three  disks 
in  a  line,  along  a  groove,  constitute  a 
mill.  If  a  player  succeeds  in  forming 
a  mill,  he  is  entitled  to  take  one  of  his 
opponent’s  disks  from  the  board,  and 
keep  it.  When  all  of  the  disks  have 
been  placed,-  the  players  take  turns  in 
moving  one  disk  at  a  time  from  one 
hole  to  an  adjacent  one,  along  the 
groove,  thereby  trying  to  form  mills. 
When  a  player  has  only  two  disks  left, 
he  loses.  When  the  disks  are  •  so 
arranged  that  neither  player  can  move, 
the  game  is  called  a  tie,  and  must  be 
started  anew. 

The  travel  game  is  played  with  two 
dice  and  the  other  paraphernalia,  as 
pictured.  Little  pins  or  tacks  may  be 
used  to  represent  the  eyes  of  the  dice. 
Each  player  has  a  distinguishing  pin 
as  his  “traveler,”  and  moves  along  the 
squares  according  to  the  number  re¬ 
corded  when  he  throws  the  dice.  A 
guide  is  chosen  from  among  the  play¬ 
ers,  who  receives  from  each  four  but¬ 
tons  or  beans,  representing  travel 
money.  When  a  player  comes  to  a 
number  which  is  already  occupied,  he 


takes  his  position  on  the  preceding 
number.  At  number  five  is  a  bridge. 
A  player  stopping  here  must  pay  two 
buttons  to  the  guide,  as  toll.  At  nine¬ 
teen  is  an  inn,  where  anyone  who  stops 
has  to  pay  three  buttons.  At  forty-two 
is  a  maze.  Who  stops  here  must 
return  to  twenty-three.  At  twenty- 
five  is  a  prison,  where  a  player  must 
stay  until  one  of  his  opponents  touches 
the  prison.  The  newcomer  must  take 
his  place  and  wait  till  the  next  victim 
comes.  At  thirty-eight  is  a  grave. 
This  means  death,  and  the  player  must 
begin  anew.  Forty-five  is  a  great 
obstacle.  One  pays  two  buttons  and 
misses  his  turn  at  the  dice  thrice.  He 
who  touches  at  points  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty,  may  advance  ten  spaces. 
When  a  player  throws  just  enough  to 
carry  him  into  forty-eight,  he  wins  the 
game  and  receives  all  of  the  money 
from  the  guide. 

The  game  of  siege  may  be  played 
by  two  players,  the  besieger  and  the 
besieged.  The  latter  holds  the  fort 
(the  little  square  with  nine  holes)  in 
which  he  sets  his  two  men,  the  pointed 
figures  in  the  picture.  The  remainder 
of  the  board,  consisting  of  24  holes,  is 
occupied  by  that  many  figures,  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  besiegers.  All  holes  are 
connected  by  grooves  or  tacks.  The 
besieged  may  move  his  men  forward 
or  backward,  along  all  lines  within  and 
without.  The  object  of  the  besieger 
is  to  occupy  the  holes  within  the  fort. 
Idle  besieged  moves  first,  and  alter¬ 
nates  with  the  besieger.  They  move 
one  hole  at  a  time,  and  only  one  figure 
at  a  time.  The  besieged  may  mo"e  a 
besieger  from  the  field,  and  occupy  his 
place  it  the  latter  has  an  unoccupied 
hole  behind  him,  and  is  directly  con- 
f routed  by  the  besieged  from  befor  j 
Where  there  are  two,  or  more,  b' 
ers  in  line,  with  an  unoccupied, 
between  them,  and  the  besir* 
directly  in  front  of  the  first,  th 
may  remove  both  from  the  fie  • 
occupy  the  point  behind  the  1  ‘ 
sieger  thus  disarmed.  Under 
conditions  alone  may  the  F 
return  at  once  to  an  unoccupic 
within  the  fort.  If  all  points  an 
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pied  there,  the  besieged  must  consider 
himself  captured,  and  the  fort  lost. 
When  the  besieger  has  only  nine  men 
left,  any  of  whom  do  not  occupy  the 
fort,  the  besieged  wins.  If  the  besieged 
is  locked  in  the  fort,  so  that  he  can 
make  no  further  move,  he  loses  the 
game.  When  the  besieged  is  locked 
in  and  there  are  not  more  than  nine 


besiegers,  the  game  is  a  tie  and  neither 
party  wins. 

These  games,  so  commonly  used  in 
institutions,  should  be  introduced  into 
every  private  home  which  has  one  or 
more  blind  members.  They  afford  pas¬ 
time  without  danger,  and  the  sightless 
soon  become  proficient  players  and 
often  worthy  opponents  of  anyone. 
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HUMAN  WRECKS  IN  NOVEL 
EUGENIC  PARADE 

The  dependent,  alcoholic,  criminal, 
and  illiterate  classes  were  individually 
represented  by  four  men  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  human  wrecks  who  parades 
through  the  Wall  Street  district  opNew 
York  recently.  The  novel  fpafure  of 
the  parade,  or  “exhibit,”  was  that  each 
man  carried  a  sign  calling  attention  to 
his  particular  deficiepdy  and  question¬ 
ing  his  own  right  to  have  children.  The 


evident  purpose  of  the  parade  was  that 
of  presenting  a  convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  eugenic  marriage,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  organized  by  a  med¬ 
ical  journal  that  is  conducting  a  cam- 
paigtr for  the  promotion  of  this  reform. 
The  paradersi  with  their  unique  signs 
were  successful  in  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  spectators  along 
the  streets.  / 


G Illuminating  gas  is  being  produced 
in  Sweden  from  old  railway  ties. 

/ 


X  am  n  burden 
to  myself  axa 
tbe  Stole. 

Should  1 

be  allowed 
to  Propagate? 


1  must  drink 
alcohol  to 
sustain  life 

Shall  I  transfer 
the  craving 
to  others  ? 


Q&ould  the 


prisons 
asylums 
/  be  filled 
if  my  kind 
had  no 
children? 


I  cannot 
read 
this  Sion 

By  what  ri£ht 
have  I 
children? 


Down-and-Outs”  as  They  Appeared  in  a  Eugenic  Parade  through  the  Wall  Street  District  of  New  York 
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SUCCESSIVE  RECORDS  ARE 
PLAYED  AUTOMATICALLY 


A  phonograph  has  appeared  which 
is  designed  to  play  a  number  of  records 

i  n  succession, 
and  to  make  the 
chansre. Train  one 
to  the 
next  automatic¬ 
ally.  Twelve 
wax  cylinders 
may  be  placed 
on  the  m  a  - 
chine  at  a  time, 
a  revolving- 
wheel  arrange- 
ment  bringing 
one  record  after 
another  under  a 
diamond  -  point 
reproducer.  Setting  a  convenient  push 
button  controls  the  number  of  selec¬ 
tions  the  machine  renders  before  stop- 
ping. 


STUDYING  EFFECT  OF  FIRE 
UPON  STEEL  CAR 


great  heat,  but  without  causing  distor¬ 
tion  or  serious  injury  to  the  car  proper. 
Some  of  the  upholstering,  paint,  and 
window  panes  were  damaged,  of  course, 
but  this  was  expected,  naturally.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  showed  that 
the  car  was  capable  of  withstanding  fire 
and  therefore  up  to  the  standard  de¬ 
manded  by  the  company  in  that  par¬ 
ticular.  The  incident  furnishes  an  in¬ 
teresting  example  bf  the  thorough  man¬ 
ner  in  which  some  railway  companies 
test  equipment  and  supplies  before  ac¬ 
cepting  them. 


EASY  ARMCHAIR  AND  BED 
MADE  IN  ONE  PIECE 

One  of  the  ingenious  pieces  of  com¬ 
bination  furniture  that  has  recently 
been  introduced  for  use  in  city  flats  and 
small  houses  is  a  large,  comfortable 
armchair  which  in  a  few  seconds  may 
be  converted  into  a  single  bed.  Its 
framework  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel,  making  it  both  sanitary  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  It  is  covered  with  different 


More  than  200  pounds'  of  oil-soaked 
rags,  wood,  and  shavings  were  recently 
ignited  in  a  steel  passenger  car  by  the 
testing  department  of  one  of  the  eastern 
railroads  in  order  ;io  determine  what 
effect  flames  would  |iave  upon  the  metal 
framework.  The  m 
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One  Way  of  Determining  the  Quality  of  a  Steel  Passenger  Car  Is  to  Build  a  Hot  Fire  within  It 


